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The Teaching of Literature in the Secondary Schools. 

Address delivered before the Association of New York High School 

Teachers of German. 



By JProf. Iiawrence A, McLouth, New York University. 
(Conclusion). 

But it must not be forgotten, that the way to this love of good lit- 
erature lies through intellectual effort, through learning, through thought. 
Though I am championing the cause of beauty for beauty's sake, I am 
not one of those who believe in the study of literature as the occu- 
pation of an otherwise empty mind or as intellectual confectionery 
for young ladies' finishing schools (sometimes well named), or as 
the passive absorbtion of something pleasant. But I wish to protest 
against the pedagogical error of treating literature in the secondary 
schools, or in any other schools, where men with red blood labor, simply 
and only as an intellectual grind-stone, lest our little sickles half-tem- 
pered be wholly ground away, and the beautiful harvest be not cut and 
garnered in. Beginning with the first name that has come down to us 
from the mist-hung cradle of the human race, if we consider all those 
great minds and hearts that have travailed and borne messages for man- 
kind, be they philosophers, poets, or historians, not one has sat down to 
write a drill book ; and yet what are we teachers doing with this heritage 
of beauty? We cut it up into convenient bars, like sapolio, and polish 
the rusty pots and kettles of our pupils, washing it all off to admire the 
brightness while the means of culture and highest delight is thrown 
away. 

Literature has no other purpose than that it be read with apprecia- 
tion and love. For this, study and thought are necessary. But a course 
consisting of masticating a history of literature, of the laboratory work of 
patiently hacking away at the dissection of some masterpiece, and of the 
forced reading, sometimes penal in its effects, of so and so many books, 
is no literary education and usually bears no sweeter fruits than regents' 
pass cards or a teacher's license and empty glibness. The farmer's boy 
who slily took an extra candle into his bed-room in order to read Shake- 
speare till the late hours of the night contrary to maternal command not 
to read in bed, may not have known much about the folio editions, or 
the figures of rhetoric, or even the parts of speech, but he was on the 
right road to literary appreciation and learning. The information as to 
who? and when? and what? he would surely get later, not because 
he had to, to pass, but because he sincerely wished the knowledge. How 
many of us remember being cudgelled through Milton's "// Pcnseroso" 
and "U Allegro," passing them with a sigh of relief, and carefully avoiding 
them for years? 
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How are we to teach literature, especially foreign literature, so 
that the unfailing result will be the pupils* liking it instead of disliking 
it? I sincerely wish I could tell you. In the first place we may 
as well be frank and admit that a taste for good literature cannot 
be aroused at all in some, and only spasmodically in many others. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestickmaker and many others of higher hats 
and pretensions, read the newspapers, look at the pictures in a ten-cent 
magazine — sometimes better than the text — read a new novel now and 
then, but do not often get far into what you and I call good literature. 
However lamentable, this is undobutedly in harmony with human devel- 
opment; at any rate the schoolmaster need not shoulder more than his 
share of the responsibility. I do not interpret the flood of cheap reading 
as a mark so much of decline in popular taste as of an increase in the 
number of those who read anything at all. When the year's reading of 
the farmer's family consisted of the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, Fox's Book 
of Martyrs and a history of the United States, it might be assumed that 
the literary taste of a part of the multitude rested upon pretty good 
ground. But as a matter of fact outside of family worship these books 
were little read, the weekly newspaper forming the literary staple. Not 
few look upon a literary study of the Bible as little short of sacrilege, 
having no appreciation or love of its simple grandeur and beauty. Now 
these people are reading all they did before and in some cases more, while 
others that did not read at all, are devouring cheap and sometimes 
"yellow" journals. 

The schoolteacher is expected to take the sons and daughters of these 
honest folk and in a few years of not too many days to send them home 
with a love and longing for the truly beautiful. Sometimes he succeeds. 
Would that he always could! How the world would brighten in a 
generation! But the schoolmaster is only one of the powers in the 
elevation of the human race out of the great slough. On the material 
side the people are much above mediaeval conditions ; but any tolerable 
acquaintance with the examination papers of district schoolteachers or 
with any other fairly reliable gauge of the intellectual conditions of 
the masses shows no sudden and surprising rise in the curve of mental 
development since mediaeval conditions. Most of them can read : that is 
the test of literacy or illiteracy in many statistics. But between literacy 
and illiteracy there is only the etymological relation. Do not think I 
am pessimistic; on the contrary, I am optimistic; but in the last fifteen 
years the great difference between what we schoolteachers want to do and 
what we have done and really are doing, has forced itself on my atten- 
tion. I have not thought of giving up: I've just set my watch back. 
"The world does move," only not so fast as you and I would like. 

But as we have considered what we ought to do, let us consider 
further what material we have to do with. The report of the Committee 
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on Modern Languages is one of the best things that have occurred for 
modern language teaching, since German and French came to be recog- 
nized as a possible means of training and culture ; and there is no clearer 
mark of the high ideals, toward which the committee aimed, than the 
frequent mention of culture and esthetic taste as among the ends to be 
secured by modern literature study; but it was indeed sad to contrast 
with reality the beautiful ideal of literary enjoyment which these scholarly 
men plucked out of their own downy breasts, to make soft the nests for 
beginners in modern languages. How much of that literary appreciation 
do you find among your students of the first year? of the second year? 
of the third year? I shall not ask you to answer these questions, for I 
am going to confess myself. Among students that have studied Ger- 
man in high school and college for less than five years I have found very 
small evidences of literary appreciation. Upper classmen in college 
elect German, either because they have some liking for it as literature 
or because the courses are considered snaps. But among the sophomores 
and freshmen with two or three years' preparation there is very little 
liking of German as literature. It is yet a task. This condition of things 
proves neither the total depravity of the students nor the total incapacity 
of the teacher. Let us study ourselves as human beings. There is 
hardly one thing about which people of moderate culture tell so many 
white lies even to themselves as about what they really like in literature, 
music, painting and sculpture. So often we ask ourselves what ought 
we to like, and then we think we like it. Let us be frank. Are there 
here present among these teachers of language and literature any, who 
from a sense of duty have taken up a volume of Goethe or Schiller or 
any of the other literary gods whom we all worship, and after a few 
pages been dreadfully bored, only to sigh, lay the book away, to take 
up a good old pipe or a favorite piece of fancy work? Or am I the 
only sinner among you ? What is the use of putting on ? The fact is : 
literary enjoyment depends upon the mood. Good poetry or fiction or 
argument is not so much hay that one can stuff into one's mow or maw, 
whenever one likes. I shall not mention the Strassburg geese. When 
your mood was right for Fritz Reuter, your commendable desire to finish 
Goethe drove you to the Wahlverwandtschaften, and there you stuck. 
If then the ability to get genuine enjoyment from literature, music, paint- 
ing and sculpture is not at all times within the grasp of most people of 
moderate culture, why should we expect our pupils, whose mother tongue 
is English, always to experience an artistic pleasure in reading Heine's 
spicy prose, or Lenau's exquisite lyrics, or Platen's polished lines. Yes, I 
know ; they will all look pleased, when you have cut up some literary deli- 
cacy in the lesson, and say that they like it. But just assign an extra five 
pages of this delightful reading, and their faces will show their real feel- 
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ings. They are made of the same human stuff as we are, and learn very 
young that it is sometimes just as well not to say just what they think. 
Now, they probably did really experience some pleasure in the beautiful 
things pointed out by the teachers ; but the study is a study, and there's 
no use denying it. 

If the study of literature should produce a love for good reading, 
and pupils view this study as a task, how is the teacher of literature 
native or foreign to proceed? How shall he know when he is suc- 
ceeding ? 

First. In the first place the teacher himself must have a love for 
literature as well as an education in literature. It is not possible to secure 
genuine education in literature without a love for the beautiful in letters. 
Almost all men that have accomplished worthy things in intellectual 
fields of labor whether self taught or educated in the schools, have some 
taste for good literature. But it is possible to have a one-sided half- 
education in forms and facts with very little love of the beautiful. But 
how shall the blind lead the blind? It is not meant that the teacher 
should rave about Browning or Ibsen or Wagner, believe the same were 
demi-gods, and hang on every word that escaped their lips or pens, find 
cyclopaedias of general and technical knowledge in the most ordinary 
statement. Most of these wild-eyed enthusiasts are victims of a fad, 
and will rave about something else next year. If the unusual enthusiasm 
lasts, it may produce good results in scholarship, when the chaff has 
blown away. Very few of these over-enthusiasts are good teachers, for 
they almost always shoot over the heads of their pupils, and very often 
make themselves ridiculous before their classes. Balance in ability is what 
boys and girls admire and respect. It is the calm lasting appreciation, the 
growing appreciation of the truly beautiful in letters and the other fine 
arts, that qualifies the teacher of literature. 

Second. The pupil must see this appreciation in his teacher, if he 
is to develop it in himself. He must be led to see the beautiful, helped 
to see the beautiful in the piece of literature under consideration. It will 
do little good to push him into it. Points worthy of careful remark must 
be indicated and well explained. This is a very delicate task; for it 
is so easy to explain away the beauty: the bright pebbles in the brook 
are pretty only when in the running water. And it is easy to go too 
far with this. I remember that a bright pupil of years ago, upon whom 
I had strongly impressed the necessity of proving every step in geomet- 
rical demonstrations, promptly requested of me proof that the whole is 
greater than any one of its parts, as soon as that axiom was used before 
the class. If you do too little pointing out and admiring, the class will 
not warm ; if you do too much, you will tire and bore your pupils. In 
practice we doubtlessly all do both ; for pupils always present different 
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individualities. Here an ability to read pupils' faces and to distinguish 
real interest from feigned is of importance. 

Third. Encourage them to look for beauty; and, when they have 
found it, praise their discrimination. But never forget that you are 
training an individual different from youself, and one whom you wish 
to have opinions and tastes of his own. If you demand that pupils like 
all that you like, you will make some dislike what you admire, and from 
others you will seldom get a genuine opinion. 

Fourth. By all means cultivate the entire confidence of your pupils, 
so that they will tell you exactly how they think and feel about the 
matter under consideration. Of course it is often very hard to suppress 
a smile at the naive efforts of a young student at criticism ; but, if she 
is sensitive — and most finer natures are — , your laughter will close her 
growing mind to you perhaps forever, and your ability to help her is 
largely impaired. As far as possible admit and respect the opinions of 
your pupils : they are their best. The greater danger is that you will 
restrain them too much. 

Fifth. For some time there has been a varying amount of outside 
reading required by teachers of literature. It has been thought that the 
amount of outside work measured the width of the instruction imparted. 
Let us not be so sure of it. Outside reading can work either good or bad. 
Did you ever hear a bright pupil say, as she left the tennis court: "O 
dear, I've got to go in and read that old Shakespeare!"? It is not 
Shakespeare's fault, or the girl's, or the tennis court's; it is our own. 
When reading in literature is assigned to pupils, as sewing and mending, 
cutting the lawn and trimming the hedge, because it is necessary and 
because you want it done, then it is no wonder that young people do 
not like to do it. Very likely one always gets some benefit even from 
the forced reading of a good book, but he will get incomparably more 
out of it, if his appetite for it is whetted till he wants to read it. What 
is far more important than the reading of any one book is the taste 
and desire for good books. Under the latter influence the pupil will 
not come to view Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller as horrible task 
masters. You all know how that boy loves to read the Bible, whose 
pious mother not believing in the lash as a means of civilization, punishes 
him by making him commit to memory so many verses of the Holy 
Writ. I doubt if he found much literary beauty in it, as he sat there 
scowling and muttering the words over to himself, while his comrades 
in crime had had their whippings and were out again playing in the 
street. Outside reading can easily develop into punishment. It requires 
great skill to introduce it so that pupils do not feel it as too arduous a 
task. The line between the task that stimulates and the burden that 
oppresses is a wavering one, depending upon a great many things. The 
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teacher should know about where it lies. And yet on the other hand 
pupils must learn to do well also those things which seem difficult and 
troublesome: that is human life and should be a part of education as 
a preparation for life. But I maintain that this is not largely the func- 
tion of instruction in literature. In the life beyond the school, who looks 
at fine pictures, because he must ? Who reads Tennyson because he has 
to? Who looks at the Venus de Milo, because someone makes him? 
Who listens under compulsion to Walther's prize song? In physics and 
chemistry and mathematics it is different : there the feelings and sentiments 
play a very small role. People do work in engineers' and architects' 
offices, in sugar and oil refining laboratories also when they find no 
especial enjoyment there : that is bread-winning. And so the study of 
literature must not be burdened with the training for duty. 

Sixth. The teacher of literature must learn to read well. A beau- 
tiful poem read by a great scholar but a poor reader makes a bad im- 
pression. It is but natural and proper that the ear do its part in con- 
veying to the mind. It seems to me that many of us neglect that part 
of our training. The colleges have not paid enough attention to that. 
Is it not true that some teachers, who appreciate the importance of 
excellent reading and try to practice what they preach, are labeled 
"elocutionists" and sometimes considered lacking in what we are pleased 
to call real attainments, while other teachers who know the content of 
literature well enough but who could not read Schiller's "Das Lied von 
der Glocke" without making it and themselves ridiculous, escape all 
criticism? This is certainly inconsistent. I care not how scholarly a 
man is, if he reads Tennyson's iC Brook" through his nose in a droning 
monotonous voice with legs twisted around his tilted chair, he cannot 
interest boys and girls in poetry. It is probably the affectation and 
"staginess" of some readers, that have brought into rather bad repute 
many who often practice reading aloud. It is very unfortunate, because 
the ability to read well before a class in literature will help pupils to 
gain an insight into its beauties more than hours of explantion will. 
If there is any prejudice, we should rise above it. 

Seventh. Few things can contribute more to making the lesson in 
foreign literature unprofitable and decidedly harmful than poor transla- 
tions. We all know how likely pupils are to use the English cognate 
with which to translate the foreign word, either in order to save them- 
selves the trouble of thinking, or in order to cover up ignorance. Of 
course this should not be tolerated. Farther, even when the correct 
words are used, the foreign word-order is followed more or less closely, 
the resulting conglomeration being neither English nor German, and 
hence no literature at all. The cure for this trouble is everlasting, patient, 
goodnatured watchfulness on the part of the teacher. Here we must 
remember that not the severity of the punishment but rather the cer- 
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tainty of it makes it efficacious. I know how easy it is, when one is a 
little tired and has had an especially good luncheon, to sit back in a 
comfortable chair and let a piece of bad English go by without comment, 
because the student apparently has the idea. Holding a book and saying 
"Next!" every twenty-five lines is not very much higher work intellectu- 
ally than the barber's occupation. The road to a proper appreciation of 
foreign literature lies through good, not bad, or even tolerable, English. 
But the point of genuine feeling for and sympathy with the foreign 
tongue lies not in English, but in that tongue itself. This brings in 
the eighth point. 

Eighth. A real understanding, knowing of and feeling for the beauty 
of a piece of foreign literature are not to be gotten in any other tongue 
than that in which it was produced. One might as well assert that steel 
engravings of paintings are the same as the original, or that a Laokoon 
in charcoal is the same as the marble. It has not the same character. 
Translation is at best a good make-shift. As long as one must translate 
in order to understand, just so long does the foreign literature remain 
a closed book. The human brain is capable of producing so much mental 
energy: if a large part of that force must be spent in peeling off the 
husk of a foreign idiom, then only a small amount of power is left, with 
which to enjoy the fruit within. The argument for clear expression in 
art rests on no other basis than this. Consequently, as long as pupils are 
expending considerable mental energy upon the phonetic values of let- 
ters, upon the meanings, forms, arrangement and construction of words, 
there can be but small literary enjoyment. 

In this paper the following points have been attempted : 

ist. It is a part of the teacher's duty to develop in her pupils a love 
of the beautiful. 

2nd. Literature ought to be taught principally with that in view. 

3rd. The human material placed in the teacher's hands is very often 
discouraging, so that, while we ought always to expect something, we 
are still not to expect too much. 

4th. Attention has been called to a few general suggestions as to 
methods of teaching both native and foreign literature in the secondary 
schools : 

I. The teacher's love of good literature. 
II. The drawing out of the pupil's esthetic feeling. 

III. The encouragement of intelligent independence in the pupil. 

IV. The securing of the pupil's confidence. 

V. Skill and care in requiring outside reading. 
VI. The ability of the teacher to read well. 
VII. The use of idiomatic English in translations. 
VIII. The necessity of going into the original to get the literary 
effect. 
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Considerable time has now been taken in telling you what yoi un- 
doubtedly all knew before; but it was the thought of the writer that an 
interesting and helpful discussion might be called forth by this rather 
uninteresting threshing of old straw. For we all know many more good 
pedagogical principles than we can always apply in our work; and it is 
sometimes well to stop and lay the yardstick of theory upon what we are 
actually doing, not that we may become discouraged at the smallness of 
the results, but rather that we may be aroused to more earnest efforts, 
and may teach our pupils of literature 

"Was du ererbt von deinen V&tern hast, 

"Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen" — Faust. 

(Ottendorfer Germanic Library,) 

October 18, 1901. 



Das Schulaquarium. 



(Aus dem ,,Osterreichischen Schulboten" Okt. 1901.) 



Von JR. Berndl, in Lindach bei Gmunden. 

Comenius hat schon vor mehreren hundert Jahren ausgesprochen, dass der 
wahrhaft bildende Unterricht natiirliche Objekte notig hat, nicht bloss Worte und 
Bilder. In diesem Sinne sollte eigentlich der Unterricht in die freie Natur verlegt 
werden, damit die Schiller die Lebensthatigkeiten der Tiere und Pflanzen, sovvie 
deren wunderbare Anpassung an die Umgebung mit alien Sinnen wahrnehmen 
konnten. 

Vorzugliche Anregung zur Beobachtung des mannigfachen Tierlebens giebt das 
8 chul- Aquarium, das man sich naturlich auf die einfachste Art hergestellt zu den- 
ken hat. Ein grosses Gurkenglas reicht ja hin, eine kleine Tierkolonie darin zu 
gninden. Auf den Boden des Gef asses stellt man einen kleinen, mit Teichschlamm 
gefiillten Blumentopf, in welchem vorher einige in der Umgebung einheimische Was- 
serpflanzen eingesetzt wurden. Der noch frei bleibende Teil des Bodens wird mit 
Tuffsteinen und Sand bedeckt. Die Wasserpflanzen haben den Zweck, die durch 
Atmung der im Gefiisse lebenden Tiere erzeugte Kohlensllure (C02) zu zerlegen 
und dadurch dem Wasser stets von neuem Sauerstoff (02) zuzuftthren; der aus- 
geschiedene Kohlenstoff (C) wird von den Pflanzen selbst zum Aufbau ihres Korpers 
verwendet. Das Aquarium veranschaulicht demnach im kleinen die Wechselbezie- 
hungen zwischen Tieren und Pflanzen. Tm Aquarium diirfen aber nicht zu viele 
Pflanzen enthalten sein, weil dadurch einerseits die Tiere in ihren Bewegungen ge- 
hindert, andererseits genauere Beobachtungen erschwert wtiren. Ich setze ins Aqua- 
rium gewohnlich zwei bis drei Stuck flutenden Hahnenfuss ( Batrachium ) , der in 
Teichen und Bach en hiiufig vorkommt, und gebe uberdies auf die Wasseroberflache 
die kleine Wasserlinse (Lemna minor), die iiberall gemein ist. 1st d*as Gurken- 
glas mit Pflanzen besetzt, so wird es mit Teichwasser gefullt und allmiihlich bevol- 
kert. Das Entlehren des Gefiisses behufs Erneuern des Wassers erfolgt mittels 
eines Gummischlauches, den man als ungleicharmigen Schenkelheber beniitzt. 

Schon im ersten Fruhlinge, in den Monaten Mtirz, April, werden von den Schii- 
lern in Teichen und unter Steinen in feuchter Erde Molche gefangen, die als erste 



